HISTORICAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE

paradox of an art which is technically objective and yet
charged with dynamic social messages. In Russia under
the Tsar, all social criticism was necessarily political
because the most urgent need from the point of
view of the intelligentsia was to get rid of the Tsarist
regime. Even the neo-Christian moralist Tolstoy, who
pretends to be non-political, is as political in his im-
plications as any because his preaching will inevitably
embroil him with the Church, and the Church is an
integral part of the tsardom. His pamphlet called
What Is Art?, in which he throws overboard Shake-
speare and a large part of modern literature, including
his own novels, in the interests of his intransigent
morality, is the example which is most familiar to us
of the moralizing Russian criticism; but it was only the
most sensational expression of a kind of approach
which had been prevalent since Belinsky and Cherny-
shevsky in the early part of the century. The critics,
who were usually journalists writing in exile or in a
contraband press, were always tending to demand of
the imaginative writers that they should illustrate
bolder morals.

After the Revolution occurred, this situation did not
change. The old habits of censorship persisted in the
new socialist society of the Soviets, which was neces-
sarily made up of people who had been stamped by the
die of the old despotism. We find the peculiar phenorn-